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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Hortieulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste Communism 
or Complex MArRriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves ; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly | ded and sep 1 from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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NO RING. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


What is it that doth spoil the fair adorning 
With which her body she would dignify, 
When from her bed she rises in the morning 

To comb, and plait, and-tie 
Her hair with ribbons, colored like the sky? 


What is it that her pleasure discomposes 
When she would sit and sing the sun away— 
Making her see dead roses in red roses, 
And in the downfall gray 
A blight that seems the world to overlay? 


What is it makes the trembling look of trouble 
About her tender mouth and eyelids fair ? 
Ah me, ah me! she feels her heart beat double, 
Without the mother’s prayer, 
And her wild fears are more than she can bear. 


To the poor, sightless lark new powers are given, 
Not only with a golden tongue to sing, 
But still to make her wavering way toward heaven 
With undiscerning wing ; 
But what to her doth her sick sorrow bring? 


Her days she turns, and yet keeps overturning, 
And her flesh shrinks as if she felt the rod ; 
For ’gainst her will she thinks hard things concerning, 
The everlasting God, 
And longs to be insensate like the clod. 


Sweet heaven, be pitiful! rain down upon her 
The saintly charities ordained for such ; 
She was so poor in everything but honor, 
And she loved much—loved much ! 
Would, Lord, she had thy garment’s hem to touch. 


Haply, it was the hungry heart within her— 
The woman’s heart, denied its natural right, — 
That made her the thing men call sinner, 
Even in her own despite, 
Lord, that her judges might receive their sight ! 





SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY. 
XI. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 

HE word contagion is usually applied to 
the transmission of disease ; but such 
terms as sympathy, influence, personal magnetism, 
etc., designate nearly the same thing in forms not 
necessarily evil. It is certain that good as 
well as evil is contagious ; and there seems to 
be no reason why we should not speak of the 
contagion of health and virtue, as well as of 
disease and wickedness. The whole subject of 
contagion in its usual form of disease, is still a 
profound mystery in the scientific world. No- 
body knows exactly what it is that carries 
death from one person to another in the terri- 
ble plagues—whether it is an invisible cloud 
of vegetable spores, or a swarm of infinitesi- 
mal insects, or a deadly ether. Still the facts 
of contagion must be recognized notwithstand- 
ing its mystery; and it will be well for us if 
we can find this mysterious power in forms of 
good as well as evil. This is what Paul’s gos- 

pel proposes—salvation by contagion. 

It is not difficult to trace the process by 
which this gospel was conceived and born in 
the apostle’s mind. It is abundantly evident, 
both from his epistles and from the account 
of him in Acts, that he believed in miraculous 
power, whatever that may be. We are not de- 
pendent on the Evangelists for information 
about the miracles which Christianity claims 
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for its foundation. Paul’s writings, which we 
have called the fifth gospel, and which, in the 
order of time, were really the first of all the 
gospels, are as strong in their testimony for 
miracles as the other four gospels. And, as we 
have before shown, there is this difference in 
their favor, that we know who wrote them and 
when they were written. We get Paul’s mir- 
acles at first hand. When he says that he 
himself wrought miracles, it is a different mat- 
ter from the testimony of those who merely 
report after long lapse of time the miracles 
of Christ as they had seen or heard of them. 
He must have known ‘whether his alleged 
miracles were realities or not; and the only 
question that can be raised about them is 
whether he was an honest man in reporting 
them. Let us see how much we can find 
about miracles in our fifth gospel. 

1. Paul’s conversion, as reported by him 
several times in his epistles, was a very great 
miracle, wrought by Jesus Christ; and one 
that carried into his mind everlasting convic- 
tion of the reality of Christ’s resurrection. 

2. In Rom. 15: 18, 19, Paul says: 

I will not dare to speak of any of those things 
which Christ hath not wrought by me, to make 
the Gentiles obedient, by word and deed, ‘hrough 
mighty signs and wonders, by the power of the 
Spirit of God; so that from Jerusalem, and round 
about unto Illyricum, I have fully preached the 
gospel of Christ. 

3. In 1 Cor. 12: 7—11, Paul says: 

The manifestation of the Spirit is given to every 
man to profit withal. For to one is given 
by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another, the 
word of knowledge by the same Spirit; to another, 
faith by the same Spirit; to another, the gifts of 
healing by the same Spirit; to another, she work- 
ing of miracles; to another, prophecy; to anoth- 
er, discerning of spirits; to another, divers kinds 
of tongues; to another, the interpretation of 
tongues; but all these worketh that one and the 
self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally 
as he will. 

4. In 1 Cor. 12: 27, 28, Paul says: 

Ye are the body of Christ, and members in par- 
ticular. And God hath set some in the church, 
first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teach- 
ers, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, 
helps, governments, adversities of tongues. 


5. In 1 Cor. 14, Paul gives rules for the 
exercise of spiritual gifts, especially that of 
speaking with tongues; and among other 
things says, in verse 18: 

I thank my God I speak with tongues more than 
ye all. 

6. In 2 Cor. 12: 12, Paul says: 


Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, in signs and wonders, 
and mighty deeds. 


7. In Gal. 3: 5, Paul says: 


He therefore that ministereth to you the Spirit, 
and worketh miracles among you, doeth he it by 
the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith? 


If now we accept the account of Paul in 
Acts as a reliable supplement to this testimony 
from his epistles (which we have every reason 
for doing), we find the following particulars: 

1. The details of Paul’s conversion, showing 
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that it was a stupendous miracle, almost 
equivalent to his idea of the Second Advent. 
See Acts 9: 3—9, 22:6—10, 26: 12—18. 

2. “The Lord granied signs and wonders 
to be done” by Paul and Barnabas at Iconi- 
um. Acts 14: 3. 

3. Paul healed a man who had been a crip- 
ple from his mother’s womb. Acts 14: 8. 


4. Paul and Silas in prison at Philippi were 
liberated by an earthquake. Acts 16: 26. 

5. Paul laid his hands on certain disciples 
at Ephesus, and “the Holy Ghost came upon 
them, so that they prophesied and spake with 
tongues.” Acts 19: 6. 

6. “God wrought special miracles by the 
hands of Paul: so that from his body were 
brought unto the sick handkerchiefs, or 
aprons, and the diseases departed from them, 
and the evil spirits went out of them.” Acts 
1g: II, 12. 

7. Paul.brought a dead man to life. 
20: Q—I2. 


Acts 


These are only the more prominent miracles 
attributed to Paul. His own recoveries and 
escapes from death, such as that recorded in 
Acts 14: 19, 20, and the many alluded to in 
2 Cor. 11: 23—27, belong to the same cate- 
gory, and make a long list. 

Now if we consider that Paul regarded him- 
self as a medium and even a s/ave of Christ, 
in whose name he avowedly did all things, it 
will be evident that this testimony in regard to 
his own miracles really tells what he believed 
about Christ’s power of working miracles, and 
so by implication confirms the accounts of 
the Evangelists. 


We return now to our special object in this 
exposition, which was to show how the theory 
of salvation by contagion must have arisen in 
Paul’s mind. It will be noticed that in the 
passages we have quoted from the epistles, 
miracles are represented as normal accom- 
paniments of the gospel and regular functions 
of the church, dispensed by the same Spirit 
which gives faith, wisdom and the whole ap- 
paratus of salvation. It is also obvious to 
inspection that the phenomena of Acaling 
which are most conspicuous among the al- 
leged miracles of both Paul and Christ were 
really and truly manifestations of contagion. 
What else can be made of the cures effected 
by the handkerchiefs and aprons that were 
carried from Paul’s body? (Acts 1g: 11, 12.) 
So we have an account in several of the 
Eyangelists (Luke 8: 43—48, for instance) 
of a woman who was healed by touching 
Christ’s garment, apparently without his will 
or consent, just as though he were an ordinary 
subject and distributer of contagion ; only the 
emanation from him was “virtue” instead of 
virus! These facts must be taken as disclos- 
ing the fundamental nature of the power con- 
cerned in all the miraculous cures of Christ 
and Paul. Whatever words were spoken or 
things done in other cases must be regarded 
as auxiliaries to this “virtue,” which might pass 
by the touch of a garment, or might even be 
carried to a distance by handkerchiefs, without 
word or will of the thaumaturgist. In this 
view of the nature of healing miracles, the 
Jaith which was always required as their con- 





dition must be considered as a receptivity 
equivalent to what is called predisposition in 


cases of contagion. 


Here, then, we have, in immediate con- 
junction with the gospel for the soul, and in- 
deed as a part of its regular apparatus, a sys- 
tem of salvation for the body working by 
contagion. And it is remarkable that one of 
the principal means of transmitting vital pow- 
er, viz., the laying on of hands (which is 
simply bodily contact or almost literally con- 
tagion), was common to both. The Holy 
Ghost in all its various powers for soul and 
body passed by this material method of con- 
duction. The doctrine of the laying on of 
hands is reckoned in Heb. 6: 1, 2, among the 
foundations of the gospel, coordinate with re- 
pentance, faith, the resurrection of the dead 
and eternal judgment. It is plain, therefore, 
that Paul’s gospel of salvation by identity with 
Christ, or, as we have described it, by transfer 
and assimilation, was simply a generalization of 
the principle of contagion which was first devel- 


‘oped in Christ’s practice of healing bodily dis- 


eases. The apostle carried that principle z- 
ward to the establishment of all righteousness 
in the soul, and “rough to the immortalization 
of the body at the personal reappearing of 
Christ. 

CoRRECTION.—In No. 10 of “Second Advent 


Geology,” p. 114, Ist column, 2d line, read,“ unim- 
portant ” for “important.” 





HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE. 
Vv. 
CONTINUATION OF THE PUTNEY EPOCH. 


HE mill-stone which dragged the New 
Haven ferfectionist down to its destruc- 

tion was a patron by the name of Theophilus 
R. Gates. He was introduced to its readers 
in the very next paper after Mr. Noyes with- 
drew from the editorial partnership, and 
thenceforward became the chief contributor, 
as Mr. N. had previously been. - Nothing 
could be more incongruous than the union of 
this man and Perfectionism. ‘“ He found fel- 
lowship with it,” says Mr. Noyes, “as water 
finds fellowship with fire, by extinguishing it.” 
He professed to be a prophet, and to be sent 
with a trumpet of woes to the churches, though 
he confesses and harps upon the confession, 
that three years’ willful disobedience to the di- 
vine call brought upon him the frown of 
God’s displeasure, and in a manner disquali- 
fied him for his office. His writings are dis- 
mal dissertations on the evils of Christendom, 
its forms and creeds and sects. Sectarianism 
was his hobby. “Every one devoted to a sect, 
its rules and usages,” he says, “is a worshiper 
of the beast; and every one whose mind is 
imbued with the doctrines and principles of a 
sect, so that it can be discovered by his reason- 
ing and conversation that he belongs to a sect, 
has the mark of the beast in his forehead.” 
The suffering which one incurs by barbarous 
singularities and making himself a bore, was 
the mark of the Christian with him. He re- 
jected entirely the Perfectionist theory of the 
Second Coming ; and Boyle’s slander of Paul 
was found to be a simple plagiarism from his 
writings, for he had long before in publica- 





tions of his own taken the same ground which 
Boyle did, viz., that Paul was time-serving 
and inconsistent in his conformity to the legal- 
ist Jews. 

Gates’s whole scheme was to pull down, and 
Paul was a favorite object of: his lofty criti- 
cism. He quotes Paul’s confessions that he 
“groaned being burdened,” that he waited for 
“the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the 
body,” that he had not “attained,” etc., etc., 
as evidence that his carnal nature had not 
been crucified, and that he was in a very low 
state of grace. Just fora specimen of Gates’s 
drivel, take the following from the second 
volume of Zhe Perfectionist : 


The carnal mind, so long as a particle of it re- 
mains in us, is sure to have a will of its own in 
something contrary to the divine will. It w#// 
seek something for itself. It wants a little honor, 
credit, praise or esteem for what it does, and then 
its wheels can move, and do many things, and try 
to keep the law very strict, and be very righteous, 
“climbing up to enter” a holy state by the un- 
sanctified feelings and desires of gaining some 
advantage to itself, to get itself credit, be thought 
something of, or to be saved for what it does. 

This is the way the carnal mind acts and works, 
and will act and work till itbe dead. For, in truth, 
it cannot work or act in any other way but this. 
As a proof that something of this nature was in 
the apostle Paul, witness how he was worried and 
troubled because the Corinthians had been made 
to think unfavorably of him, and some had spoken 
—_ him—plainly showing, that he wished to be 
of some account—whereas, what has any one to 
do but only to do his own duty, without concerning 
himself about what others think or say about him ? 
If we do this in the present day, we shall certainly 
do wrong. But the apostle at that time, by reason 
of his state, probably could not help he Be and 
doing as he did—-since it is the last thing belong- 
ing to the old life or nature that will be yielded up, 
to be willing to be thought badly of, and to be run 
down, and especially to have this done by persons 
who have thought well of us and whom we esteem. 


To find such stuff in a paper which com- 
menced but the year before as the organ 
of New Haven Perfectionism, and which still 
bore the name of Zhe Ferfectionist; makes one 
doubt his eyes. But there it is, and the writer 
was allowed to fill column after column of solid 
brevier with the same kind of stuff. What 
wonder that the paper sank with the alacrity 
of a mill-stone ! 

It was by the agency of this same man that 
The Witness was interrupted in the beginning 
of its course at Ithaca. Gates was at that 
time (Sept., 1837) publishing a periodical in 
Philadelphia, called Zhe Battle Axe, and was 
preparing to come out with his doctrine of 
concubinage or lawless mating, which he after- 
ward promulgated and practiced. The winter 
before, Mr. Noyes had broached his views of 
the social order of heaven, in a private letter 
to a brother in Connecticut. The brother 
had been his companion in tribulation, and 
most of the letter was about matters of which 
they had often communed, faith, hope and pa- 
tience. It was only in the closing paragraph 
that he confided what was in his “heart upon 
one delicate subject.” We quote the substance : 


When the will of God is done on earth as it is 
in heaven, ¢here will be no marriage. The 
marriage supper of the lamb is a feast at which 
every dish is free to every guest. Ina holy Com- 
munity there is no more reason why sexual in- 
tercourse should be seatrainad by law, than why 
eating and drinking should be, and there is as lit- 
tle occasion of shame in the one case as in the 
other. God has placed_a wall of partition be- 


tween the male and female during the apostacy 
for good reasons, which will be broken down in the 
resurrection for equally good reasons. 


But woe 
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to him that abolishes the law of the apostacy before 
he stands in the holiness of the resurrection. 


The letter with this confidential paragraph 
was purloined by a third person and sent to 


Gates about the time Mr. Noyes commenced . 


The Witness. Gates published it in Zhe Bat- 
tle Axe ; and he did this, not only without leave, 
but in a manner which left people to infer that 
it was written to him, and so involved the 
author in seeming partnership of sentiment 
with him. What with this inference and 
Gates’s damning commendation, the paragraph 
was everywhere construed as advocating plu- 
rality of wives and horrible licentiousness, so 
that when Mr. Noyes acknowledged the au- 
thorship (which he did immediately, in order 
to exculpate Boyle, who was charged by some 
with writing it) it brought upon him such a 
storm of obloquy, such desertion of friends 
and abuse of enemies, that he was obliged to 
suspend his paper, and Perfectionism suffered 
a second total eclipse. 

The “Battle Axe Letter” came out after the 
issue of the second number of Zhe Witness. 
Inthe third number, which was the last published 
at Ithaca, Mr. Noyes acknowledges the author- 
ship of the letter ; and though he considers its 
publication fraudulent, and will not take 
the responsibility of the consequences, he is 
far enough from retracting its obnoxious sen- 
timents. He boldly assumes what he has 
written in the following language : 


I know the doctrine of that letter is Gop’s 
truth, and that whosoever contends with it “rushes 
upon the thick bosses of 42s buckler.” As to the 
expediency of its publication a¢ the present time, 
I say nothing. God understands his own busi- 
ness, and I leave it with him and T. R. Gates to 
settle that matter. One thing I know, viz., that 
before the will of God is done on earth as it is in 
heaven, that doctrine will be preached on the 
house-tops, and its practical tendency, not to con- 
fusion, and licentiousness, but to “ whatsoever is 
pure and lovely and of good report,” will be 
discerned. If the unlearned and unstable wrest 
it to their own destruction, they shall never say 
that I did not once and again point them to the 
red beacon of wrath, which God has placed at the 
head of the way of uncleanness: RB“ Woe to him 
who abolishes the law of the apostacy before he 
stands in the holiness of the resurrection.” 


Then he goes on to say: 


If the tendency of the doctrine is to be judged 
by the actions of him who teaches it, it is due to 
the honor of truth that I should testify as under 
oath, using an expression of John Bunyan’s, that 
“T know not whether there is a woman in the 
world, otherwise than by dress and common 
report ;” and I can say without fear of contradic- 
tion, to those who have familiarly known my ways, 
“Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily 
and justly and unblamably I have walked among 
you.” Liberty never metamorphoses ¢he children 
of God into swine. A man in his right mind 
needs no straight-jacket to keep him from acting 
like a Bedlamite. If any become swine in con- 
sequence of learning the law of liberty, they are 
only hypocrites made manifest, not apostate sons 
of God.’ If any fear lest the removal of the 
straight-jacket should make them lunatics, it 
is only a proof that they are ow lunatics, not 
partakers of that grace which alone gives a “ sound 
mind.” For such the law is made, and wo to him 
who takes it from them. 


With this testimony the “witness” disappears 
from his stand. If justice had been done him he 
would have been allowed to answer for himself 
in Zhe Liberator, Advocate of Moral Reform, 
and other papers, in which he was coupled 
with Gates and aspersed as the very “in- 
carnation of impurity;” but he found no 
opening until he was able to start his own 
paper again on new foundations at Putney, 





in November, 1838. Here was a hiatus in 
Community Literature of a year and two 
months. 


DOCILITY. 





BY G. CRAGIN, 


HE question has been asked many times 

why it should prove so difficult a task 
for persons approaching the meridian of life 
to learn new trades and professions. If they 
are in possession of sound minds and healthy 
bodies, they have advantages over youth in 
their teens for acquiring a knowledge of new 
employments. Their faculties, mental and 
physical, are more perfectly matured, their 
judgment respecting many things better en- 
lightened, so that they may the more readily 
comprehend new methods and ways of doing 
things. But there is one serious, though not 
insuperable, drawback to their doing so, 
viz., the lack of that childlike docility so 
essential to the acquisition of knowledge of 
any kind. To illustrate: here for instance is 
B., a joiner by trade. New circumstances 
in which he is placed, seem to demand that 
he shall acquire a practical knowledge of 
some other mechanical art, that of a machin- 
ist, perhaps. Accordingly, the opportunity 
presenting itself, he enters upon his new 
career as an apprentice to an experienced 
workerin iron, who takes it for granted that 
the matured youth will readily assume the atti- 
tude of a novice with reference to the art he 
wishes to master. For a short time things may 
go on quite smoothly ; but after a while the 
tutor in the mysteries of iron-working meets in 
his pupil a spirit of indocility or unteachable- 
ness, a disposition that does not take criticism 
of his work kindly. This interferes with 
further progress, because it bars out instruc- 
tion from the wise and experienced. Indeed, 
indocility is not only an insurmountable 
barrier to mechanical and intellectual improve- 
ment, but also to moral, social and spiritual 
progress ; the latter being the most essential 
of all. 

That remarkable saying of Christ, “ Except 
ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven,” has 
a very broad application. Little children are 
receptive, docile, tractable, and do not make 
the least pretension to wisdom about new 
things. Their ignorance shows itself in their 
eagerness to learn all about objects they have 
not before seen, and in their willingness 
to learn from whatever source knowledge 
may be gathered. Children will listen to a 
story from a beggar in the street as readily as 
from a king on his throne. It is the story, not 
the medium, that absorbs their attention. So, 
in learning to do new things, it is the knowl- 
edge of the art of doing that the docile spirit 
craves, caring little for the medium through 
which it comes. 


No great proficiency can possibly be made, 
in either art or science, without the possession 
of a docile, childlike spirit. Artists who are 
renowned for their skill, have become so 
through the spirit of docility they have pos- 
sessed toward art, sitting at her feet, as it were, 
that they might, drink in' her silent lessons, 





given only to the docile. Docility of mind 
toward the science one wishes to comprehend, 
is an indispensable qualification. But to 
be a true artist, or a faithful scientist, in the 
highest sense, one must possess a perfectly 
docile spirit toward all truth and all facts in 
whatever sphere found. He must dispos- 
sess himself entirely of a would-be-greatest 
spirit and become wholly reconciled to being a 
child forever, or, which is the same thing, a 
young convert to truth forever. The fact, I 
believe, is of universal observation, that the 
greatest minds, persons of superior wisdom of 
head and heart, are equally noted for their 
modesty and childlike simplicity and docility. 
Everybody can approach men truly great, for 
they have been made so by the grace and 
inspiration of God, who himself is the per- 
sonification of true docility. 


THE GREAT PREMIUM. 





HE great value which Christ placed up- 
te simple faith is conspicuous through- 
out the New Testament. He signified this in 
his exhortations, by reminding the disciples im- 
pressively that the word of God was to believe 
on him whom he had sent, and in his deeds, 
by making it the condition of healing in 
almost every miracle which he _ performed. 
The circumstances of the crucifixion brought 
out this regard for faith in a singularly interest- 
ing way, and showed how inestimably precious 
it was in his sight. When one of the two 
malefactors with whom Christ was crucified 
railed at him, as being impotent to save them, 
the other rebuked him, saying, “ Dost not thou 
fear God, seeing thou art in the same condem- 
nation?” This recognition of Christ in the 
moment of his supreme suffering, when he 
was reviled and scoffed at by the Jews and de- 
rided by the second malefactor, was a wonder- 
ful exhibition of faith, and Christ stamped it 
at once as the pearl of great price. When the 
believing malefactor said, “Lord, remember 
me when thou comest into thy kingdon,” he 
met with a swift and infinite recompense : 
“Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise.” ‘The malefactor had 
led a sinful life, and was by his own confession 
“receiving the due reward of his deeds,” but 
his discernment and belief on Christ at the 
time of his utmost apparent humiliation can- 
celed all. The great premium was his, and he 
achieved eternal life at a single bound. 

G. N. M. 


CHRIST A COMPLETE SAVIOR. 


OW great a privilege to be worthy to 

be the temple of the living God—to 
be ‘a fit dwelling-place for the God of glory! 
What meed of praise, what distinction among 
men, what accumulation of wealth, can com- 
pare with the love of God shed abroad in the 
heart? How complete the salvation, when 
all is given up for Christ! What a glori- 
ous change! Tranquil joy, love ineffable, a 
spirit always buoyant, and all for the one sac- 
rifice of self-will. By allowing God to dwell 
in our hearts, there to reign supreme, we are 
most effectually fortified against every evil in- 
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fluence, and all our actions accord with his 
holy will. We cannot sin, when every thought 
is sanctified by his holy spirit. This complete 
salvation is secured only through God’s grace, 
acting upon a willing heart. When self-will 
is wholly given up, and we are completely 
devoted to God’s will, we are on the sure 
road to redemption. Our souls are progress- 
ing from darkness into light. If faithful in 
our new-found duties, and hungering, thirsting 
after righteousness, we shall be filled with 
God’s grace, and enabled to do his will. Sin 
will then have no more dominion over us. 
We shall walk in the light as God is in the 
light. Faith, hope, charity, benevolence, and 
all the sweet and tender sympathies of life, 
will fill our souls to a perpetual overflowing, 
and there will be no longer room for sinful- 
ness. Then shall we feel a full assurance of 
complete salvation. Es & 
Fort Lyon, Mo. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Won. A. Hinps, Epiror. 
MONDAY, APRIL 17, 1871. 


AN OLD FLING. 





“ They [ Messrs. Collier, Hatfield, Newman and 
others] evidently have chosen to instruct the pub- 
lic on the woman question because they know 
nothing about it practically. They are following 
the example of St. Paul, who was an old bachelor, 
and yet dogmatized about marriage more than any 
of his married brethren.”—A writer in the Revo- 
lution. 

It is high time this old fling at the great apostle 
was flung out of sight and hearing. It has now 
not even the merit of piquancy, so often and long 
has it been repeated by the flippant and irreverent. 
Christ’s comments upon marriage, divorce and 
kindred subjects might for the same flimsy reason 
be set aside. If the gibe has any significancy, it 
means that no one has a right to give instructién 
or exhortation concerning matters in respect to 
which he has had no personal experience. Were 
this “ruling” enforced, many of the strongest, and 
loudest talkers about women’s rights would .be 
comparatively silent. What one of them has 
refrained from “ dogmatizing”’ about marriage and 
divorce because he or she has had no experience 
in these matters? The question is not one of ex- 
perience, but of insight and truthful interpretation 
of facts. No one will deny that some persons 
who have never experienced the wrongs of slavery 
have yet obtained a more thorough and truthful 
appreciation of the system than the majority of 
slaves themselves. And so St. Paul, by virtue of 
his superior power of insight and judgment, to say 
nothing of his evident inspiration, may have ob- 
tained a more correct view of the relations of 
marriage than those who have had a better per- 
sonal knowledge of them. We expect that his 
“dogmatisms ” on the subject of marriage will yet 
be honored, and, further, that it will be seen that 
reformers are greatly indebted to his spirit and 
influence for the liberty of investigation and dis- 
cussion they now enjoy. 


“A KIND AND TOLERANT EYE.” 

A correspondent of the Oswego 7imes, in a 
long letter about the village of Oneida, paragraphs 
the Community in the usual style. Omitting 
worn-out expressions concerning our social prin- 
ciples and “practices, and a few statements too 


ridiculous to gain credence, we have a fair repre- 
sentation, as follows : 


There is upon the outskirts of the village of 
Oneida, some three or four miles distant, what 
some might regard as a “fever sore” upon the 
body politic—the Oneida Community—an insti- 
tution which, instead of disturbing the people 
here, seems to be looked upon with a kind and 
tolerant eye. It numbers some two hundred souls, 
occupying about five hundred acres of land—the 
finest farming and garden lands in the State; an 
extensive factory for the manufacture of~silk and 
ribbons; the largest steel-trap establishment in 
the world, supplying mainly all America, and ex- 
porting largely to foreign countries ; an extensive 
foundry for the manufacture of various farming 
implements. The outshow of the Oneida Commu- 
nity, so far as its buildings, grounds, gardens, 
flowers, schools, various mechanical and agricul- 
tural industries are concerned, must command the 
admiration of every visitor. * * * The Com- 
munity financially is a success. Mechanic shops 
and other buildings and surroundings well repay 
a visit. The men and women of the Commu- 
nity are an intelligent, quiet, peaceable, kind- 
hearted people, whose socialisms are confined 
entirely to themselves, and with whose business 
ways outsiders are pleased. They are straight- 
forward, honest, and apparently guileless, high- 
toned people. sd - 1 * The feeling 
toward the Community in a “business way” herea- 
bouts is apparently quite friendly. They employ 
from 75 to 125 girls from Oneida and this vicinity 
in their silk factory, and many persons in their 
mechanic shops and various departments of agri- 
culture, whom they compensate liberally and deal 
with fairly. 

As the members of the Oneida Community have 
no soreness toward one another, and people “ here- 
abouts” do not feel “sore” toward it, but, on the 
contrary, “kind,” “tolerant” and “friendly,” we 
submit that in the above application of the term 
“fever sore” somebody has at least made a bad 
rhetorical blunder. Let him look more carefully 
to his similes. 


CRITICISM OF THE FATHERS. 





“Ye have taken away my gods which I made; 
and what have I more?” This exclamation of 
Micah to the Danites, who had robbed him of his 
household gods, may well be uttered now by those 
who give credit to the stories put in circulation 
about Washington, Adams, Hamilton, and other 
revolutionary fathers whom we have all reverenced. 
Are we to stoutly maintain that the estimate of 
their characters which we have inherited, and which 
has been so studiously inculcated for so many 
generations, is correct, and turn a deaf ear to all 
that is said against them? or shall we consent to 
a new trial and the introduction of new evidence? 
Probably there has been too much man-worship 
of the most prominent of the revolutionary fa- 
thers ; and it may have a healthy effect upon pub- 
lic sentiment to permit the freest discussion of 
their characters. No permanent good can result 
from persuading ourselves or our children that 
Washington and his confréres were not of like 
passions with other men. It is better that we 
should think of them as men who had to contend 
with the temptations that beset mankind in gene- 
ral, and give them credit only for the victories they 
actually won over “the old man within.” If the 
truth requires it, let us accept the fact that Wash- 
ington, the noblest of them all, did occasionally 
utter “good round oaths ;” that Franklin, in his 
social character, did “something smack, some- 
thing grow to,” as Launcelot says ; that Jefferson 
was an infidel, little better than Thomas Paine, 
and so on. Two statements, lately put in circu- 
lation, may also have to be accepted ;_ but first let 
them be fully established. One was started by the 
Cincinnati Commercial, and relates to Washington. 
It says “there is little doubt that he sustained 
the relation of father to a gentleman who served 
for a time upon his staff during the war of the 
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sponsible position of Governor of that portion of 
the northwest territory comprised within the 
boundaries of the State of Indiana—Col. Posey ;” 
and gives circumstantial evidences of the fact, 
such as Washington’s charging himself with young 
Posey’s maintenance and education—his manifest- 
ing a great interest in him to the ‘day of his death 
—the family of Posey being in possession of four 
or five likenesses of Washington, taken at differ- 
ent periods—Washington’s addressing him as “ My 
dear son,” etc. The other relates to the character 
of Alexander Hamilton, and is contained in the 
Life of Fohn Adams. It represents Hamilton “as 
a woful sinner by nature and more by practice,” as 
selfish, scheming, deceitful in the highest degree, 
and entitled to a place on the roll of infamy by 
the side of his mortal enemy, Aaron Burr. 





The Commune hourly grows more desperate, 
and resorts to more extreme measures to uphold 
its authority. The prison is filled with priests and 
nuns arrested on warrants calling them “ Citizens 
styled the servants of a person called God.” 
Archbishop Durboy hasb een scourged, and treated 
with other indignities by a band of 200 Reds. 

Such is the brief announcement flashed across 
the wires from Paris ; but it is more than a simple 
description of outward anarchy. It reveals interior 
darkness and destruction. It discloses foolishness 
and fanaticism. It shows us a people mad with 
infidelity—hesitating not to use derisively even the 
name of God. 


Harsh judgment, rough words, small but fre- 
quent acts of selfishness and injustice, sometimes 
quite poison the heart that promised to be healthy, 
and curse the heart that promised to be blessed. 
There are families which possess every earthly com- 
fort, health, wealth, and occupation, but are mis- 
erable from the jealousy and quarreling that pre- 
vail within them. There are married couples who 
live in daily sorrow, not because they are in want, 
but because each thinks the other enki, arbitrary 
and inconsiderate.—Ladies’ Magazine. 

It is the office of the gospel to correct all 
that. Give it a chance, and it will remove every 
friction, sweeten every relation. 


Archbishop Manning of London has issued 
a Pastoral letter rebuking severely the corruptions 
of English life. He denounces especially the fool- 
ish and extravagant fashions which prevail in 
woman’s dress. The Methodist, from which we 
copy this notice, takes occasion to advocate in a 
rather hopeless way a dress reform, and wonders, 
that with all the stir American women are making 
about their “ rights,” they do not rise up and throw 
off the yoke of fashion, especially of Parisian 
fashion, which all the world knows is simply the 
decree of the vicious and licentious women who 


_ compose the demi-monde of that city. A national 


costume is suggested, which, avoiding the singu- 
larity of the “Bloomer,” shall be at once 
economical and tasteful; “but,” the editor adds 
despairingly, “in the present state of fashionable 
extravagance and demoralization, such a sug- 
gestion will probably appear simply whimsical.” 

Cc. 


We call attention to the advertisement of the 
“History of American Socialisms” in the present 
number, and especially to the reduction in its 
price from $4.00 to $3.00. 





The Onendaga Standard says that the town of 
Mexico, Oswego county, was during the past win- 
ter “the scene of one of the greatest revivals that 
ever took place in that locality. Union meetings 
were held each morning, while the evenings were 
devoted to services in each church. So intense 
was the interest that merchants closed their stores, 
formed themselves into committees with their 
clerks and traversed the streets, talking and com- 


| revolution, and who afterward occupied the re- | mending a religious life to all they met. Every 
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residence in the village and vicinity was visited, 
and people were urged to ‘flee from the wrath to 
come.’ The result of this combination of faith 
and works was the conversion of over one hundred 
persons, including many heads of families !” 

The Chenango Union mentions that a revival is 
in progress in Holmesville, and says “about fifty 
persons have already experienced salvation through 
faith in Christ.” 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—We have to chronicle the remarkable fact, 
that an editor spent a day at the Community last 
week without asking a single question! Still he 
seemed to be interested in observing what was going 
on, and was perhaps disposed to trust more to the 
impressions he received in a quiet way, than to 
trouble himself or us much in the line of inquiry. 


—A recent visitor stated that the gold and silver 
mines of Utah, especially the silver mines, are 
proving quite rich. Two of the richest mines have 
recently been sold to Eastern capitalists, the 
firm of Duncan, Sherman & Co., New York, the 
well known bankers, being one of the purchasers. 
The developing of these mines is bringing in a new 
class of citizens among the Mormons; and it will 
be interesting to note the effect upon this hereto- 
fore secluded people. Our visitor also stated that 
Salt Lake is gradually rising, as proved by the fact 
that the beach, where men could formerly shovel 
up crystallized salt, is now covered with water. 
Salt is obtained by boiling down the water of the 
lake. In the southern portion of the Territory 
there are large mountains of solid, crystallized salt, 
which is said to be very pure. 


—One of the sheep has twin lambs, but un- 
fortunately has not enough sustenance for them. 
Myron, resorting to the method common among 
women in a like predicament, has fitted up a nurs- 
ing-bottle for them, and now they obtain their 
nutriment almost as easily as from the natural 
source. 

—Our supply of apples would have been ex- 
hausted more than a month ago had not ten bar- 
rels of them, sometime during the winter, been 
deposited in a room in the ice-house, where perish- 
able articles are stowed for preservation. The 
effect of the low temperature upon the fruit has 
been to retard, though not entirely arrest, the 
process of decay. A portion of the fruit is as free 
from blemish as it was when plucked from the 
trees last fall. Some of the Northern Spies, which 
Mr. T. occasionally distributes, seem in size, flavor 
and juicy crispness almost to have reached the 
acme of pomological art. 


—In a recent evening meeting the conversation 
turned upon our attitude toward the present dis- 
turbances in the outside world. There are con- 
flicts in the field, disruptions in the cabinet, quarrels 
in commercial affairs, and so on, which excite some- 
what our interest ; but we believe that our true 
course is to give to political matters only that 
amount of attention which will keep us reasonably 
well posted in the progress of events, and anchor 
our minds in the pursuit of more important truth. 
In taking such an attitude we are not cowardly 
or inclined to shirk our share of responsibility 
in the great issues going, for all that is good and 
of service to the world in these issues has for a 
foundation single-eyed digging for the truth on the 
part of somebody. We find that it requires much 
more heroism to persevere in turning resolutely 
away from outside turmoil than to allow ourselves 
to be entirely absorbed by it, taking part heart and 
hand, It is our business to seek the peace of God 
in our hearts and blow peace upon the world. 


—When any member has some suggestion to 





make in regard to a department of business, or 
some new ideas which he wishes to bring’ to the 
consideration of the family, it has always been 
customary for him, ifhe chooses, to put his thoughts 
in writing, and have them read in the evening 
meeting. The other evening a serio-comic essay, 
addressed to “ Fellow Citizens and Fellow Citizen- 
esses, and more especially Fellow Citizenesses,” 
was read from one who wished to preserve his 
incognito. His subject was the well-worn one of 
“ Political Economy,” to which he gives a some- 
what new turn. Below is a short extract: 


“ Consider the almost innumerable wants of the 
civilized man: think first of the variety of produc- 
tions obtained from both sea and land, which he 
requires for food; then of the vast amount and 
infinite variety and fashion of textile fabrics 
which he requires for clothing ; and finally of the 
almost unlimited demands which he makes for 
shelter; remember that each individual requires 
a portion, more or less, of all these things, and 
then consider how small a part any one person 
manufactures or produces for himself. If he does 
not make or produce them, how does he obtain 
them? He gets them by means of exchange. The 
great system of exchange enables him to devote 
his undivided energies to the production of some 
single article of use or luxury, with the assurance 
that if he but faithfully labor to supply society 
with that one and perhaps trivial thing, society 
will in return supply all his multifarious wants, 
and that through the medium of exchange. 


“This, we say, is a condition of things which 
appertains to the civilized man. How is it, on the 
other hand, with the savage? He and his family 
are compelled to give their divided attention 
to the supply of all their various wants. They 
must procure their food and clothing directly from 
the original natural sources. Here are weakness, 
isolation and distraction of the attention. What 
wonder, then, that the savage is comparatively a 
weak, uninfluential creature, having his wants re- 
duced to the lowest possible minimum. 

“ Now, as a rule, women everywhere, both in the 
Community and elsewhere, make their own cloth- 
ing. How shall we, then (having in mind the 
above philosophy), classify them? with civilized 
people, or with the sisterhood of squaws ? 

“ What good reason is there that every woman 
should be her own dress-maker, which would not just 
as well sustain the proposition that every man 
should be his own tailor, boot-maker or hatter, 
as is the custom among the Indians? Consider 
how much time and anxiety many women waste on 
the waists of their dresses because of lack of skill 
and practice, which might be far more profitably 
employed at some other business at which they are 
adepts. 

“T declare! What if the women should find out 
who I am and know that I have called them 
squaws! I would not for the world have done it 
myself, of my own accord. In fact it was not I 
who said they were squaws, but it was that inex- 
orable logic. So if any of the ladies find out who 
I am, I hope they will excuse me, and lay it all to 
the logic, for I don’t want to be a martyr if I can 
help it.” 

—One of the young folks expatiates as follows : 

“ People who talk about Communism breaking 
up families, separating husbands and wives, etc., 
would have to look the world over to find two 
who are more united, who have a truer love, or a 
more genuine respect for each other than 
J. H. N. and H. A. N. The unity between them 
is perfect, whether exhibited in the merest trifle, 
like constructing a kite for the little boys of our 
family, or studying the foundation principles of the 
Community. Flowing on like a river, year after 





year, it has grown so wide and deep that it is a 
reservoir of life to the whole Community. They 
are the admiration of the household, especially of 
the young, for their gentle and respectful demeanor 
toward each other. The sunshine of their influ- 
ence goes far toward making our home the very 
happy one itis. J. H. N. is at present absorbed 
in the study of Paul’s character and mission. As 
usual, Mother Noyes is his ready sympathizer and 
helper. If he comes into the sitting-room even for 
a casual remark, it is something about Paul that he 
has to tell. Mother Noyes is quick to receive 
every thing that drops from his lips, and communi- 
cate the results of her own researches. The study 
of Paul has now become general in our family, and 
to facilitate it, Mr. and Mrs. N. are drawing a large 
map of Paul’s journeyings among the various 
churches.” 

ARRIVALS.—M. L. P., E. A. M., E. E. O., 
D. W. B., C. A. C., W G. K., G. W. H., D. E.S., 
E. &..B., L. D., jz. 


DEPARTURES.—S. R. L., H. T. C., F. M. L. 


“ AGED CLOTHING.” 


O. C., April 13, 1871. 
EDITOR OF THE CIRCULAR: 

Dear Sir :—I\ was struck with the liberality of 
the views expressed by a contributor in your last 
issue in an article entitled, “ Aged Clothing.” 

However acceptable his theory may be to those 
who are naturally leaving behind them the follies 
and vanities of youth, and who would still enjoy a 
backward look to youth’s garden of roses, instead 
of gazing at “the sere and yellow leaves” before 
them, a few words may yet be said on the other 
side of the question he discusses. And, first, 
allow me to say that I could not desire to see any 
one more astonished than would be your contribu- 
tor, could he see his ideas fully exemplified. All 
must admit that nature does not err; she ever 
clothes herself with what is most beautiful and 
appropriate. Winter never decks his cold fore- 
head with summer flowers, and Summer never 
puts on the white robe of Winter. So I maintain 
that a natural instinct prompts woman, from the 
beginning to the end of her life, to seek to wear 
what is most becoming, and what will render her 
most attractive. Grapes, ripening under sunny 
skies, do not refuse later to become raisins, equally 
useful and delicious. 

There is no law, forsooth, compelling women to 
don black dresses and “butternut colored stock- 
ings ” other than the law of nature, which recog- 
nizes change—progression from one stage to 
another, and which, as a matter of course, adapts 
to itself new forms of expression. It is not, after 
all, old age that repels. On the contrary, one 
should grow better, like old wine, with years. 
That which is unattractive and repellent is the 
spirit of old age, suggesting decay and death. 
No garb of youth can cover it. 

And this brings me to the real question—What 
is beauty? No face is plain when radiated by 
cheerfulness and goodness of heart. Here is a 
person, not over happy or over young, seeking to 
make herself attractive, and to ignore the marks 
of time, by adopting a youthful style of dress, etc. 
You look at her in wonder. She has forgotten the 
law of change—she has forgotten to cultivate her 
heart—and is simply an anomaly in nature. Here 
is another person, who seems to me far more beau- 
tiful. The light of a good heart and the conscious- 
ness of many well spent and useful years brighten 
her eyes and gild her face. She attracts no at- 
tention by her dress. You scarcely think of 
what she wears, but you know it is always suitable 
to the occasion and to her years. Certain I am 
there is a fountain of perpetual youth, access to 
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which will enable us to resist the encroachments 
of old age, and find ultimately the most appropri- 
ate outward adornment. eo 


ASCETICISM. 
I. 
BY A. E. HAMILTON. 

HE origin of the word ascetic is curious. The 

wrestlers and athlete of the ancient Greeks, 
previous to their public displays of strength, had 
to undergo a preparatory training similar to that 
practiced by our modern prize-fighters: “all ex- 
cesses of eating and drinking were carefully avoid- 
ed; all indulgence was forbidden, and abstinence 
from sexual relations enjoined.” The wrestlers 
were called asketaz, and the inuring exercises they 
underwent askesis : hence our word ascetic. Natu- 
rally enough, the exercises of various sects of 
philosophers, who cultivated habits of severe self- 
denial in order to “train their minds and bodies to 
hardship and privation,” were also called askesis, 
while the philosophers were ascetics. Finally those 


. who, from religious motives, isolated themselves 


from the world and practiced austerities, were 
properly called ascetics. 

The idea of denying or crucifying the flesh for 
the benefit of the spirit, so that perfection or heaven 
may be attained, is of pagan origin, and centuries be- 
fore the Christian era heathen devotees had a varied 
and complicated ascetic theology. “The ascetic 
epidemic in the early church,” as a modern author 
pleases to style it, is generally traced to the seeds 
sown in the church by the Gnostic and Manichean 
heretics. The Manicheans were founded bya Per- 
sian magus--a Chaldean—of the third century. The 
central idea of this sect (that all matter is inherently 
wicked) is derived from the Gnostics, another 
eastern sect, whose origin, though unknown, is 
necessarily pagan, as it is universally admitted to be 
much more ancient than that of Christianity. The 
object of both these heresies was to purify their 
followers from the corruptions of matter, and so 
fit them fora higher scale of being. Believing 
that evil resided in matter and was its center and 
source, they treated the body with contempt, dis- 
couraged marriage and all gratification of the senses. 

This doctrine of the unity between evil and mat- 
ter, which is the foundation of the system ‘of 
mortification practiced by the Gnostics, Maniche- 
ans, Catholics, and other sects, seems to be an echo 
of the Brahminical idea that “nature is impure,” 
that the “world consists of evil life and is a bur- 
den of sins,” and that perfection, or sanctity, is 
to be attained by “chastening the flesh that the 
bonds of the soul may be loosened.” By re- 
nouncing all lusts and desires, the soul is liber- 
ated. By vowing perfect chastity, one becomes 
a perfect Brahmin. 

Bodily torture is taught as a part of the religion 
of the Brahmins: its disciples are enjoined to 
undergo such exercises as creeping about on their 
hands and knees; standing for two days on their 
toes ; sitting between fires in the hot season, and 
wearing wet clothes in the cold season; keep- 
ing themselves unsheltered from the rain, etc. 
Buddhism, an offshoot from Brahminism, while 
teaching the depravity of nature, enjoins on its 
novices to swear celibacy; to wear soiled gar- 
ments; to live on poor food, and “abstain from 
all animal food, and even vegetable, while retain- 
ing the power of germinating.” This last clause 
reminds one of the Catholic St. Sabinus, who 
would only eat corn that had become rotten by 
remaining for a month in water. 

The Hindoo believes in human depravity and 
the necessity of atonement; hence the voluntary 
and self-inflicted tortures. ‘The Indian Yogues 
or Fakirs [the Hindoo saints] bury themselves in 
the depths of woods, allow their hair and nails to 
grow and their persons to be covered with filth, 





till they almost cease to present any vestige of 
humanity. Others remain for years in one painful 
position, with the arms raised above the head, till 
the limbs become shriveled and distorted. In- 
stances have been given of persons who buried 
themselves under ground, leaving only a narrow 
tube by which food might be introduced. A long 
course of such austerities is imagined to invest 
them, not only with the highest degree of sanctity, 
but even with power over the invisible world ; 
stories are related of mortals who have thus ejected 
potent deities from their place in the sky.” 
HOPE. 


‘* Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted ; 

For the sweet blue sky will soon peep through, 
When the ominous clouds are rifted. 

There never was a night without a day, 
Nor an evening without a morning ; 

And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning.” 











THE GRAPE. 
v. 4 
BY FREDERIC A. MARKS. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
AST fall when the vines were pruned four canes 
were left to each vine; the two longest of 
these were designed to be tied to the second wire ; 
the two shortest to the first or lower wire. When 
the time comes in the spring to fasten the canes 
to the wires, give the two intended for the lower 
wire the same treatment they received the previous 
season; tie each of the two longer ones once to 
the second wire, then bend it down to the first 
wire, or to the earth as is most convenient, and 
temporarily fasten it. After the buds have started, 
all the canes must be tied to the different wires 
to which they belong; then go through the vine- 
yard and rub off all but six shoots on each of the 
lower arms, and to each of the upper arms leave 
seven. The instructions given for pinching the 
young shoots last season will apply equally well 
now. 

The vines this year should ripen ten or twelve 
pounds of fruit, or from twenty-five to thirty aver- 
age clusters. 

We have thus far said nothing about the ten- 
drils. These frequently give trouble by winding 
themselves about a growing cane or cluster of 
grapes. Generally it is desirable to remove them. 

‘The care required by the vineyard during the 
rest of the season is much the same as was given 
it last season, excepting that as there is a greater 
yield greater care is required. 


The four canes that fruited this year are to be 
entirely removed in the fall; the four new canes 
raised on the pole will take the places of those we 
cut away. By pursuing this method season after 
season, we continually have new, well-ripened 
wood with which to fill our trellises, and to pro- 
duce our fruit. If some of the young canes be- 
come injured while growing, so as to render them 
unfit to save, one of the old arms must be spur- 
pruned to take its place. Spur-pruning consists 
simply in cutting the young wood that bore 
the grapes back to two eyes or buds. The meth- 
od of cutting away all the old bearing wood at 
once may be considered objectionable, as some vari- 
eties of grapes seem to do the best on spur-pruned 
wood ; the number of these may have been exagge- 
rated. So far we have found no varieties that 
do not succeed as well treated in this manner as 
when spur-pruned. 

Though the vine has attained its general form, it 
has not borne its full crop. The fifth year the 
young shoots which have borne this year but one 
cluster, should bear two, except when the clusters 
are extraordinarily large, when one will be enough ; 
and remember that in our climate, it is always 





best to err, if at all, in limiting the amount the 
vine bears. If two clusters are left on a shoot, 
pinch it one leaf beyond the last, and pinch the 
lateral the same as though there were but a sin- 
gle cluster on the shoot. 

It may not be out of place in this connection to 
state a few observations respecting the use of lime 
in the vineyard. We incidentally learned that a 
neighbor had used some air-slacked lime around 
a few vines that were attacked with mildew, with 
very good results. This induced us to give ita 
trial. Vines that had for several seasons .been 
affected with leaf-blight and mildew were dusted 
with it several times, and the ground around them 
freely sprinkled. The mildew scarcely appeared, 
and did but little damage. 

Some of the vineyards along the banks of the 
Danube are a hundred years old. How long 
a vineyard will last and be profitable in our north- 
ern states coming years must decide. Already the 
policy of renewing the vines at short intervals has 
been advocated ; it is claimed that young, healthy 
vines offer greater resistance to diseases than old 
ones; for this reason, new varieties for a time 
seem to be exempt from diseases which attack 
the older vines in the vineyard. If at any time it 
is desirable to renew the vine, without changing 
the location of the vineyard, it is easily done by 
leaving one of the lower arms of each vine of 
such a length as to reach the ground, and be bur- 
ied a depth of four inches midway between each 
two vines in the row. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


In a recent work on the “Fishes of the Coast 
of Belgium, their Commensals and Parasites,” 
Prof. Von Benedin embodies the results of his 
studies of parasite-faune. Prof. Benedin dis- 
tinguishes true parasites, which live ow their host, 
from commensals, which live w7¢/ their host. The 
commensals he divides into, 1, Ozkosites, fixed ; 
and, 2, Coinosites, free. The true parasites are 
also subdivided. Leeches, fleas, flies, and dipte- 
rous insects, that suck the blood of their victims, . 
and then quit them to take an after-dinner nap in the 
open air, are called Phagosites, and are compared 
to the Aaditués of a hotel, who avail themselves of 
the table @héte, but do not have a bedroom in the 
building. “Other parasites which have board 
and lodging are divisible into three principal cate- 
gories. Ist. Xenosites—who are pilgrims in tran- 
sit—voyaging with a distinct but distant object in 
view. They are always agamic, lodge in sach 
closed organs as the brain, muscles, and serous 
membranes, and wait patiently till they get into 


| the stomach of the animal where they are destined 


to breed. The stomachs and appendages of fishes 
swarm with parasites, and those which have the 
largest clientele are by no means the least healthy 
or thinnest. Often one fish, having swallowed 
another, is swallowed by a third, and thus Xeno- 
sites find themselves set free in the wrong fish’s 
stomach, for the stomach acts like a filter, straining 
out and retaining the parasites, while the flesh is 
digested. Such erring Xenosites merely wait, and 
may often pass through several ‘hotels’ before 
they reach their destination. 2d. Mostosites— 
those who have reached their destination, and now 
can abandon themselves to generation. Whilst 
the Xenosite was obliged to put up often with an 
uncomfortable, cramped lodging. biding his time 
the Nostosite occupies the most eligible organs for 
parasitism—in fact, the most vast and commodious 
chambers of the hotel. The 3d division are the 
Pilgrims, who have lost their way hopelessly, and 
are in worse plight than even in Giant Despair’s 
castle. Such are the agamic worms which are 


found often in the Plagiostomous fishes, and who 
ought to have got into some Teleostean fish, there 
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to fructify—a happy fate for ever lost to them when 
by unlucky chance the host in whom they trusted 
was swallowed by a remorseless shark. They 
never quit this retreat.”"—/ rom an Article in Na- 
ture, Mar. 16. 





Correspondence of the Cincinnati Commercial. 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN ENGLAND. 





Mrs Fawcett, the young wife of the distin- 
guished Professor of Political Economy at Cam- 
bridge and member of Parliament for Brighton, is 
going about the country in rather a dangerous way. 
She has lectured in seven large cities during the 
last two weeks, and at each of them, with exception 
of one, Bristol, crowded meetings adopted petitions 
to Parliament for woman’s suffrage. Mrs Fawcett 
is young, quite pretty (pity her husband’ s blind !) 
and highly cultivated. She has the advantage of 
being “coached,” as we say here—fully posted up, 
that is, by her learned husband and her triend Mr. 
Mill, in English law. She has a sweet, clear voice 
that can find its way beneath the iron-clad dia- 
phragm even of a conservative ; and it looks as if 
Parliament would have to admit her to a seat by 
her husband’s side, simply to keep her from agita- 
ting the mind of the country too radically on the 
subject of woman’s position. She holds up to 
public indignation old, and hitherto comfortably 
secure, inherited institutions, of whose existence 
the busy people knew nothing. Thus we have in 
London an old “Blue Coat School,” so called, 
which sends a host of little boys through the 
streets bare-headed, and with yellow waistcoats, 
which make them look like so many yellow wasps. 
In a lecture just given Mrs. Fawcett disclosed that 
this old educational foundation educates 1,150 boys 
to be “ gentlemen,” and eighteen girls to be domes- 
tic servants. The eloquent lady hada whole batch 
of such relics to exhibit. All such scandals, she 
urged, would be removed if women had proper 
representation in Parliament—and there were 
plenty of other scandals. The law decreed that 
the status of a married woman should be the same 
as that of a criminal or a lunatic. She has in law 
no separate existence; she has no legal control 
over her children. After they are seven years of 
age her husband can, if he choose, remove them 
entirely from her; she has no right even to be with 
them. After her husband’s death she is not the 
guardian of her children, unless he, by will, express- 
ly makes her so. According therefore to the pres- 
ent state of the law, a man may prevent his wife 
exercising any control over her own children; he 
may separate her entirely from them; he may rob 
her of her own property, even of her earnings, and 
lavish them upon his mistress—he may do all this 
with the comfortable assurance that his conduct 
is in accordance with the law of a civilized country. 
Pointing out several glaring absurdities of the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Bill (by which a woman 
can own a sewing machine purchased out ot her 
own earnings, but not a machine given her by 
friends) as an evidence that the present indirect 
representation of women was not sufficient for 
efficient protection, Mrs. Fawcett referred to the 
recent Torpey case, as showing how great a mis- 
carriage of justice there had been in consequence 
of the present legal position of married women. 








CHARACTERISTICS OF M. THIERS. 

The old gentleman, seventy-two, but gray and 
wrinkled to a wondrous degree, occupies a small 
obscure apartment furnished with a camp bed, as 
his sleeping-room. He has slept on one of these 
hard and narrow couches for the last forty years. 
In habits he is one of the most methodical men 
alive. Although he rarely retires before midnight, 
he invariably rises at 5 o’clock A. M., when his 
valet brings him a cup of coffee. He then throws 
himself pell-mell into his work, and rarely stops 


before nine. All his important private business is . 


considered and prepared before most other people 
are up.” From g to noon he usually sees company, 
and at noon he takes a very light breakfast. He 
always dines at 8 o’clock, wherever he may be, and 
uses wine only once aday. It is no exaggeration 
to say that for forty years he has not varied from 
this routine. He is so active and energetic, even 
to-day, that his secretaries find but little to do. 
He prefers writing his own letters to dictating them, 
and on the morning of yesterday he wrote thirty- 
five before breakfast. He gives most of his impor- 
tant messages verbally, and keeps five or six 
confidential personages constantly engaged in 
delivering them. There does not exist a more 





admirably preserved old gentleman. He is quaint 
and odd to a certain degree, and seems to be most 
intensely annoyed by any attention from the herd. 
The look jof impatience and distress that comes 
over his face when he is compelled to march be- 
tween two lines of gapers is indescribable. 

His entrée into the Assembly with his Ministry 
behind him was marked with great applause. His 
speech, written in his own plain, bold hand, on 
huge foolscap sheets, was heard in every corner of 
the house, so distinct was his enunciation of each 
point. Sometimes he repeated a sentence over 
twice, as if fearful that he should not impress it on 
his hearers’ memories. Especially at that point 
which refers to the unique future policy for France, 
he read with great care, and repeated a number of 
times : “ No, no, gentlemen ; to pacify, to reérgan- 
ize, to lift up credit, to reanimate labor—this is the 
only policy possible or conceivable at this mo- 
ment.” Those portions of the speech which con- 
demned the precipitation of France into “a war 
without a serious motive and without sufficient 
preparation,’ and concerning the reformation of 
the army, were vigorously applauded.—Adward 
King’s Letter to the Boston Fournal. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF SAN DOMINGO. 





The Republic is of a very irregular, triangular 
shape, nearly twice as long east and west as trom 
northtosouth. The total areais about 20,000 square 
miles. Running nearly through the middle, with a 
direction a little south of east, is a high chain of 
mountains, some peaks reaching a hight of 9,000 
feet. This range falls to the eastward, forming 
ultimately a chain of hills which runs parallel with 
the southern border of Samana bay. In some 
places it is hardly ten miles wide, in others (near 
the middle) it reaches a width of nearly forty miles, 
including its greater spurs. South of this range, 
bordering the coast, is a tract, partly of rolling 
hills, partly of plains, which, especially in the large 
peninsula at the eastern end, constituting the 
Province of Saybo, are broad grassy prairies, cut 
up by lines of trees, filling depressions and border- 
ing water courses. 

Parallel with this great range and bordering the 
north coast is another mountain chain, neither so 
broad nor so high as the first. This extends from 
Manzanilla bay, almost on the Haytien frontier, to 
the extreme end of Samana peninsula. It is cut 
through near the head of Samana bay, by a narrow 
belt of marsh land, through which runs a salt-water 
creek, thereby making Samana really an island. 
This range has a few peaks rising to 2,500 or 3,000 
feet, and is nowhere much over ten miles wide. Be- 
tween the two mountain chains lies a long valley 
having an average width of ten or tifteen miles, in 
some places much wider, in others, encroached on 
by the foot-hills of the mountains on its south. 
The valley is divided near its middle by a water- 
shed, but 500 feet above the sea. The Yaqui and 
Yuna rivers, rising in the higher hills south, run 
through this valley, the former emptying into Man- 
zanilla bay on the west, the latter into Samana bay 
on the east. On the south side of the island are 
several large rivers which run from the same 
mountain southward. The principal of these are 
the Macorio, Ozama, Jaina, Nigua, Nizao, Ocoa and 
Neyba, the last sometimes called the Yaqui of the 
south, rising in the same peak as its northern 
namesake.—Am. Four. of Science and Arts. 


From Hawthorne’s Brook-Farm notes : 


I like my drethren in affliction very well; and 
could you see us sitting round our table at meal- 
times, before the great kitchen fire, you would call 
it a cheerful sight. Mrs. B. is a most comfortable 
woman to behold. She looks as if her ample 
person were stuffed full of tenderness—indeed, as 
if she were all one great, kind heart. 

April 14, to A. M.—I did not milk the cows last 
night, because Mr. Ripley was afraid to trust them 
to my hands, or me to their horns,1 know not 
which. But this morning I have done wonders. 
Before breakfast I went out to the barn and began 
to chop hay for the cattle, and with such “ right- 
eous vehemence,” as Mr. Ripley says, did 1 labor, 
that zz the space of ten minutes [ broke the machine. 
Then I brought wood, and replenished the fires ; 
and finally went down to breakfast, and ate up a 
huge mound of buckwheat cakes. After break- 
fast Mr. Ripley put a four-pronged instrument into 
my hands, which he gave me to understand was 
called a pitchfork ; and he and Mr. Farley being 
armed with similar weapons, we all three com- 





menced a gallant attack on a heap of manure. 
This office being concluded, and / having purified 
myself, | sit down to finish this letter. 

Miss [Margaret] Fuller’s cow hooks the other 
cows, and has made herself ruler of the herd, and 
behaves in a very tyrannical manner. I shall make 
an excellent husbandman—/ feel the original 
Adam reviving within me. 





MATTERS OF MENTION. 





The Commissioners of the State of New York 
will furnish free of expense living black bass, cat- 
fish, white bass, rock bass, roach, perch, sunfish, 
and pike-perch, for stocking the waters in any part 
of the State of New York, provided persons de- 
siring them will send agents for them. Applica- 
tions are to be made to Seth Green, Rochester. 
The above fish are all bred at the State establish- 
ment at Caledonia. 


Western game comes to the eastern market now 
on the Pacific railroad. Not long ago two hundred 
antelopes and three hundred saddles of deer were 
received in Boston in a single week. 

At Laramie, Wyoming Territory, the grand and 
petit juries were last year Composed equally of the 
two sexes ; and the practice is continued. The 
presiding judge lately complimented the lady ju- 
rors on the intelligence, discrimination, honesty, 
and propriety of conduct, shown by them during 
the previous session of the court. 





A portion of the journeymen shoemakers of 
New York engaged in the strike of some three 
months ago undertook a coéperative ‘society, and 
have met with great success. Forty men and 
twelve women are employed, and the organization 
is drawing many orders from the former employers 
of the men. The latter can find no fault, and a 
way has thus been found by which operatives can 
not only earn wages, but can themselves become 
employers. The: association now turns out an 
average of $450 worth of work each day, and ex- 
pects shortly to double its business. The first 
week, when but little business was obtained, but 
$41 was received in wages. Last week they re- 
ceived about $900. Orders come in from the best 
shops and faster than they can be executed.—Zx- 
change. 


From a London letter: “The other day a large 
crowd of promenaders in Hyde Park gathered 
around a Mahometan, who unrolled his mat on the 
grass, and, quite unconscious of the wide-eyed 
gazers, prayed with his face toward Mecca. I do not 
wonder that the Mussulman, in the present belliger- 
ent condition of Western Christendom, should, in 
his devouter moments, turn his back upon us. 
There are many Parsees, Hindoos and other Ori- 
entals here. I lately met a dozen of them in com- 
pany, and without exception they declared they had 
never encountered a religion so full of scandals, 
discord, and (they strongly added) of superstitions, 
as the Christian.” . 


Charles Delamarre in company with others is 
the inventor and patentee of a process of manu- 
facturing syrup from sweet potatoes. On an 
average calculation one acre of land will produce 
from one hundred and sixty to one hundred and 
eighty bushels of potatoes. With the implements 
which are employed in pursuance of their process 
and with the ingredients they use, from three hun- 
dred to three hundred and fifty gallons of the pre- 
cious syrup are extracted from such a yield ot 
potatoes. 





On the 29th of March the Queen in person 
formally opened with imposing ceremonies the 
Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences. The 
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building originated in a desire to erect a memorial 
to Prince Albert. In shape, it is nearly a true 
ellipse ; in style, Italian Renaissance. The major 
axis is 219 feet long; the minor 185 feet. Inside, 
the building is simply a vast hall surrounded by 
corridors and staircases, and entered by-doors on 
all sides. The whole capacity of the Hall is 8,000 
persons, and so admirable is the arrangement that 
there does not seem to be a seat anywhere from 
which one may not hear and see well. The 
southern end of the ellipse is occupied by orches- 
tra and chorus. The great organ, which stands at 
the extremity, is sixty feet wide and seventy feet 
high, and is the largest in the world, says its build- 
er, Mr. Willis. 





The Suez canal has been in full working order 
for more than aryear. No accident has yet befallen 
any vessel during the transit from sea to sea, and 
the course of trade, so far as steamships are con- 
cerned, is rapidly diverting into the Port Said Suez 
route. In the month of March twenty steamships, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 28,219 tuns, sailed 
from English ports for the East, via the Suez ca- 
nal. There is at present a brisk ship-building 
trade in England for screw-steamers constructed 
for the Suez route. The material dangers which 
were so confidently predicted have none of them 
been realized. The banks of the canal have not 
crumbled down. No difficulty has been experi- 
enced in steaming through the trough; the flow 
of water from one sea to the other is regular and 
plentiful ; the bed of the channel has not been de- 
stroyed by the wash caused by the motion of 
screws or paddle-wheels; the depth of water in 
the shallowest portions of the canal is now full 
twenty-six feet. Only one problem remains to be 
solved, and that is the financial one. The receipts 
for 1871, were but one fourth of what was expected, 
or thirty-two thousand pounds sterling above all 
expenses. The canal is not used at all by sailing 
vessels. 


THE NEWS. 


THE internal revenue receipts for the fiscal year 
ending April Ist, were $111,538,870. 

SECRETARY BOUTWELL has been reasonably 
successful in his attempt to fund the 5-20 bonds 
by issuing in their place those bearing an inter- 
est of but five per cent. Fifty millions of the 
new bonds have been taken in this country, and 
the Secretary is negotiating with foreign capitalists 
for the sale of the remaining one hundred and 
fifty millions. 


THE contracting agent of the New York Central 
and Western Transportation Company informs us 
that their lake boats carried 40,000 barrels of 
apples last season from Buffalo to Chicago, 25,000 
of which were for one Chicago house. 


THE miners explain their recent action at Scran- 
ton in preventing work in the mines, as follows: 
The thirty thousand men who find employment in 
the city of Scranton and the mines immediately sur- 
rounding it have been idle since December, and up 
to Thursday last have behaved very quietly. At 
the time of the strike last winter, the miners 
agreed to allow the operators to employ a small 
force to keep the mines from flooding. The 
operators, however, were not loyal to the treaty, 
and as the winter wore on quietly increased 
the force in the mines, and began a regular coal 
trade again, and hence the late interference with 
mining operations. 

Two of the best paid editors in New York are 
women: Miss Mary L. Booth, of the Bazar, who 
receives $4,000 a year, and Mrs. Mary E. Dodge, 
of Hearth and Home, who has a salary of $3,000. 
Considering that these journals are weekly, they 
get more money for their labor than any men in 
the city. 

THE Germans of New York city and vicinity 
on the roth inst. celebrated the return of peace to 
Germany, by a grand military and civic parade, 
participated in by more than forty thousand men. 
Very extensive and costly preparations had been 





made for it ; indeed, it is said no grander or more 
brilliant pageant was ever witnessed in the city. 
The civic parade, in which nearly every trade was 
represented, was particularly striking. Not>a 
single caricature of the vanquished foe was seen 
along the long line of the procession. The festivi- 
ties of the day were closed by a monster mass 
meeting, held at Tompkins-square, where addresses 
were made; the whole assembly uniting at the 
close in singing that grand old hymn of the 
Reformation, “ Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 


THE corner-stone of the Marquand Chapel of 
the Divinity School of Yale College was laid on the 
12th inst. 


ELEVEN Japanese merchants have arrived at 
San Francisco with 135,000 cards of silk-worm 
eggs, costing in Japan $655,000. They were con- 
tracted tor by a French house, but the order was 
canceled in consequence of the war. 


THE Versailles troops, with the strong fortifica- 
tions of Mont Valerien as a base, are forcing the in- 
surgents to abandon their barricades in the Avenue 
de Neuilly, along which they are steadily forcing 
their way to the city ramparts. They meet how- 
ever with the most determined resistance from the 
Paris forces. On the 9th and 1oth, the city was 
bombarded incessantly, the shells talling into the 
Champs Elysées. The outlying fort, Porte Maillot, 
held by the insurgents, was subjected to a severe 
fire during the time. The circle of the forts on 
the south of the city, held by the “reds,” Mon- 
trouge, Issy, Varvres, are under vigorous bom- 
bardment. The iron-clad flotilla ordered by the 
Government from Havre, has appeared in the Seine 
near the city. It must, however, be admitted that 
it is at present unsafe to predict a speedy suppres- 
sion of the insurrection. The Communists, if we 
may credit the last reports, have won slight vic- 
tories over the government forces. 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND French regulars are 
expected soon from Germany. 


NEw efforts for conciliation are making in Paris, 
eighteen members of the Commune having declared 
themselves disposed to treat with the Versailles 
Government. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





To E. E. B., Nauvoo, /il.—We have placed your name on our 
subscription list. Our horticulturists will be pleased to read your 
communications ; and possibly some of them may find their way into 
the Crrcucar. 


To F. S., Co-operative Farm, Kan.—We are unable to give 
the address of the firm in New Jersey which manufactures ‘‘ Thom- 
son’s Road Steamer.” 


ToE. A. S., Canadice, N. Y.—You seem to have misinterpreted 
the article on ‘*Thrift,’’ in a late number of the CrxrcuLtar. The 
author had no thought of commending such methods of®attaining 
success as you describe, and believes as heartily as yourself in 
“* abjuring the world, the flesh and the devil,’’ and in securing the 
approbation of God at all cost. Are thrifty habits incompatible 
with such abjuration and such earnest seeking of divine favor? We 
have to conclude with our contributor, that they are not, when 
sought, as stated in the article in question, that we may better serve 
the cause of Christ. Please read ‘* Thrift’’ again ; you will fail to 
discover in it, we think, anything favoring any form of self-seeking. 








RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 





P. L., Davenport, lowa, $2.00; S. W., Holden, Mo., 50 cts. ; 
Cc. V. B., Hong —— China, $2.00; D. C., Conneaut, Ohio, 
.00; F. L., Cornton, Vt., $1.00; P. P., Putney, Vt., $1.00; 
E. W., Butte des Moines, Wis., $2.00; N. H., New York, $2.00; 
S. L., Port Rowan, Ont., $2.00; L. P. W., Oneida Castle, New 
York, $2.00. 


Yr 


AISTORY OF AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. 
By John Humphrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Triibner & Co., 
London. 


Giving a clear account of the experiments of the 
past: Owen’s Community, Collins’ Community, 
Ballou’s Community, their history, their hopes, and 
why they failed; the French School and the En- 
thusiasts of 1843; the Fcurier Phalanxes, Sylvania, 
the Wisconsin, the North American, how they 
gathered, grumbled and dispersed ; Brook Farm, 
its legends, literati, and the lesson of its life ; Mod- 
ern Times, its Individual Sovereigns and queer 
people ; the Broctonian Respirationists, and remi- 
niscences of Mountain Cove; the Religious Com- 
munities and causes of their success ; the Rappite 
six hundred; the Zoarites; the Shakers; the 
Oneida Community, its peculiarities, religious and 
social, etc., etc. 

This is a th ghly admirable and exceedingly valuable book 








We have read it carefully, with the utmost interest from beginning 
to end, and most heartily recommend it to any who may wish informa- 
tion concerning a very important movement and epoch in the history 
of this country, and indeed of the world. It is unique as well as ex- 
cellent. The author divides the socialistic history of this country in- 
to two main epochs, and a transitional period between them. | ese 
oo centered respectively in Owen and Fourier. The history of 
these epochs and of the Communities which were their practical ex- 
periments 1s minutely traced ; and the relations between them, the 
causes of failure, the general results, the relations of Socialism and 
Revivalism, the fraternization of Owenism and Fourierism with Swe- 
denborgianism, the relations sustained between Socialism and Spirit- 
ualism, the literary system of the movements, and finally, Socialism 
in its relations to marriage, are discussed from the foint of view of 
the historical facts, in a masterly manner, it seems to us, and in’a 
= — both by its clearness and enthusiasm.— Boston 
ic 





This is a book of great value to every student of 
social order and progress, and indispensable to 
every one who would understand the social outlook 
of the times and work intelligently for a better 
future. 


It forms an octavo volume, printed on heavy, 


tinted paper, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. 
Price, $3.00. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Oner1pa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; aiso, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing. Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ “‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Messrs. TrusNner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the T rap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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